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Abstract: Political theology has traditionally been dominated by Christian concepts, 
specifically the concept of a law-giving and order-preserving god. Other political 
theologies are possible, however, and this essay considers one—the trickster—a culture 
hero and comic buffoon who delightedly and shamelessly violates and subverts order 
to inaugurate a new reality of his own making, if not of his own will. The first half of 
the essay introduces the trickster as a cross-cultural agent of creative destruction, a 
messenger and civilization-bringer, and a clever fool. The second half explores how the 
last two centuries of Western social and intellectual history have shifted the ground 
from under a god of order toward a spirit of flux, transience, paradox, and liminality. 
The essay concludes that the contemporary post-modern state of permanent liminality 
is better symbolized and grasped through the mythical lens of the trickster than the 
biblical god, including and especially contemporary global right-wing populism, whose 
leading figures reflect the wicked energy and appeal of the trickster impulse. 
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[T]he characteristics of the trickster capture with a striking completeness the 
main features of modernity—exchange, production, interaction, growth, 
destruction, dissolution, substitution, subversion, or new versions—so much so 
that the trickster could be outright considered as the deity of modernity! 


or two millennia, political theology was conducted in the theistic, more 
specifically the Christian, voice. The enduring concern was the relation 
between “God and government” or between divine power and temporal 
leadership and social organization; in practice, as Saul Newman notes, “the 
problem of political theology is a way of thinking about the foundations and 
legitimacy of power” in the human kingdom, empire, or state.* This project is 
understandable in a world dominated by Christianity and in search of absolutes 


' Horvath and Szakolezai, Political Sociology and Anthropology of Evil, 159-60. 
? Newman, Political Theology, xx. 
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of law and authority, a world like the ancient and medieval West. The Christian 
god, like the Hebrew god before him and the Muslim god after, is a god of law, 
of truth and fundamentally of order, whose key feature is constancy, stability, 
or immutability—also the key aspiration of human rulers and their regimes. 
Institutions, rules, and hierarchies once established should ideally be settled and 
beyond question. 

However, in characterizing political theology as the “ever-changing 
relationships between political community and religious order, between power 
[or authority: Herrschaft] and salvation [Heil]”* (emphasis added), Jan Assman 
alerted us to the reality that not only the association between politics and 
religion but the qualities of politics and religion themselves change over time, 
new religious ideas calling forth new political systems but equally new political 
ideas and experiences calling forth new religious concepts. This perception was 
greatly advanced by Carl Schmitt, who reoriented political theology away from 
order and law and toward the violation of order/law, the change, the exception: 
“Sovereign is he,” Schmitt famously wrote, “who decides on the exception.’”* 

Accordingly, recent international experience has witnessed a wave of 
leaders—often identified as right-wing populist, authoritarian, or illiberal— 
who show indifference if not disdain for established political norms, traditions, 
institutions, laws, constitutions, or facts themselves. When an American 
president like George W. Bush utters, “I’m the decider,” or like Donald Trump 
declares, “the one that matters is me. I’m the only one that matters, because 
when it comes to it, that’s what the policy is going to be,” we have left the 
civitas dei and entered the civitas exceptio or civitas voluntas/potestas. On the 
Weberian (and also Marxian) premise that different religions flourish in 
different social and political soil, it is thus time for a different political theology, 
one not constructed on a constant figure like the Judeo-Christian-Islamic god 
but on a being that personifies change, instability, flux, transgression, creative 
destruction, and wicked fun. That being is the trickster. 


Please Allow Me to Introduce Myself: 
The Trickster 


Across world religion and folklore, one of the most ubiquitous 
characters is the trickster, sometimes a demi-god, sometimes a human or an 
animal (or some combination thereof). In a foundational study, Barbara 


3 Quoted in de Vries, “Introduction: Before, Around, and Beyond the Theologico- 
Political,” 25. 
4 Schmitt, Political Theology, 5. 
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Babcock-Abrahams called him (as most tricksters are male) the “expression of 
ambiguity and paradox, a confusion of all customary categories.”° She listed 
sixteen common traits of tricksters cross-culturally, including a disregard for 
spatial and temporal boundaries, prodigious appetites for food and sex, 
anomalous qualities of gender and age (both or alternately male and female or 
young and old), a connection with “crossroads, open public places (especially 
the marketplace), doorways, and thresholds,” and most importantly behavior 
that is “generally amoral and asocial—aggressive, vindictive, vain, defiant of 
authority, etc.).”° 

In a subsequent study, William Hynes distilled the traits of the trickster 
down to six essential components: “(1) the fundamentally ambiguous and 
anomalous personality of the trickster. Flowing from this are such other features 
as (2) deceiver/trick-player, (3) shapeshifter, (4) situation-invertor, (5) 
messenger/imitator of the gods, and (6) sacred/lewd bricoleur.”’ At the crux of 
the trickster is anomaly, even sacrilege: “his activities are often outlawish, 
outlandish, outrageous, out-of-bounds, and out-of-order. No borders are 
sacrosanct, be they religious, cultural, linguistic, epistemological, or 
metaphysical. Breaking down division lines, the trickster characteristically 
moves swiftly and impulsively back and forth across all borders with virtual 
impunity.”*® Inevitably, his disrespect for boundaries and order extends to truth 
itself; “lying, cheating, tricking, and deceiving” are all part of his modus 
operandi.° He is not even faithful to or stable in his own shape, easily “alter[ing] 
his shape or bodily appearance in order to facilitate deception.”'° He treats the 
world around him with the same inconsequence: 


No order is too rooted, no taboo too sacred, no god too high, no profanity 
too scatological that it cannot be broached or inverted. What prevails is 
toppled, what is bottom becomes top, what is outside turns inside, what is 
inside turns outside, and on and on in an unending concatenation of 
contingency.'! 


5 Babcock-Abrahams, “A Tolerated Margin of Mess,” 160. 

6 Babcock-Abrahams, “A Tolerated Margin of Mess,” 159-60. 

7 Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters,” 34. 
8 Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters,” 34. 
° Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters,” 35. 
'0 Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters,” 36. 
'l Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters,” 37. 
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Paradoxically, the trickster’s inattention to consequences is itself highly 
consequential, and herein lies his greatest meaning and contribution. His antics, 
often comic, are not perfectly negative or destructive but are often profoundly 
positive and constructive. Babcock-Abrahams recognized that he is widely 
identified with creativity, 


often bringing such defining features of culture as fire or basic food, and 
yet he constantly behaves in the most antisocial manner we can imagine. 
Although we laugh at him for his troubles and his foolishness and are 
embarrassed by his promiscuity, his creative cleverness amazes us and 
keeps alive the possibility of transcending the social restrictions we 
regularly encounter.’ 


Michael Carroll, locating the trickster as “selfish buffoon” and “culture hero,” 
also stressed that he “is often the agent responsible for creating the conditions 
that allowed for the development of human civilization,” like Prometheus 
stealing fire from the gods and bestowing its boon on humanity, or in other cases 
teaching people the skills of language, agriculture, blacksmithing, and so 
forth.'° 

The trickster is seldom if ever the high god, ultimate creator of the 
universe. He appears after creation, to upset and re-form the natural and social 
world. He frequently does not intend to establish a new order, let alone aid 
others. On these grounds, Harold Scheub ranks him below the creator god but 
above the culture hero; he “lacks the sublime connection with the gods,” 
although he is sometimes descended from them and serves as an intermediary 
or messenger between them and mankind.'* Surely enough, he “disrupts 
harmony” but then founds a new order, although “it is according to his own 
whim, his own sense of order.”'> Either way— intentionally or accidentally, 
beneficently or maliciously—he “is always reinventing the world, testing 
boundaries, relearning the possibilities”; he is never quite the culture hero or 
leader, rather he is forever, 


doing things to leaders that we dare not do, saying things that we dare not 
say. Trickster is amiable at times, brutal at others. He is unpredictable. The 
friendly spider and the cuddly hare may also be deadly. That is the 


'2 Babcock-Abrahams, “A Tolerated Margin of Mess,” 147. 

'3 Carroll, “The Trickster as Selfish-Buffoon and Culture Hero,” 106. 
'4 Scheub, Trickster and Hero, 6. 

'5 Scheub, Trickster and Hero, 6. 
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seemingly quirky power of the trickster. He is the clown, who makes one 
laugh ... but nervously, because, in his stupidity and witless humor, we see 
ourselves.'° 


In short, society and reality, order and truth, do not bind him, but in crucial ways 
he binds them. As a rule-breaker, he becomes a rule-maker. 

The deep significance of the trickster is that, just as he is protean (an 
adjective derived from another tricksterish god, Proteus, renowned for his 
flexibility and mutability, his capacity to take many shapes like the water over 
which he presided), he demonstrates that the social and physical world is 
protean too—given form by the creator god to be sure, but nevertheless 
malleable to the actions of a powerful and willful being. Like the reality that he 
molds via his “outrageous, obscene, death-dealing, uncaring, ignoble” conduct, 
he “remains forever an undifferentiated force; he is never tamed, never 
domesticated, although he may appear to be so at times, usually as a part of a 
sly plan to gain something for himself.”'’ His profane and irreverent ways 
naturally feel like corruption and immorality from the perspective of the 
existing order, but “he imposes his own corrupt sense of order on the real 
world”!’ just as the original creator god imposed his sense of order on the world 
in the first place. 

A few brief examples of tricksters across history and culture will 
illustrate the point. In Western mythology, the preeminent trickster-god is the 
Greek Hermes, although Prometheus and the Norse god Loki also wear the 
label. Son of Zeus and younger brother of Apollo, Norman O. Brown called 
Hermes the Thief (who as a newborn stole cattle from his elder sibling) and 
“god of the boundary-stone” (the herm or stone-heap, situated at doorways, 
crossroads, hilltops, and other such sites where strangers might intersect, 
including the marketplace).'? According to William Doty he was the patron of 
“craftspersons, cooks, heralds, teachers, and servants” as well as “roads and 
travelers,” and he inhabited the domain of “change, movement, and 
alteration.””° Doty considered Hermes, like Prometheus, to be a culture-bringer, 
not a deity who invents new realities but one who delivers them to humans; akin 
to his trickster peers, Hermes performed not creations but “corrections and 
restorations” with the effect “of making the cosmos more habitable for 


16 Scheub, Trickster and Hero, 7. 

'7 Scheub, Trickster and Hero, 34. 

'8 Scheub, Trickster and Hero, 34. 

'9 Brown, Hermes the Thief, 38. 

0 Doty, “A Lifetime of Trouble-Making,” 48. 
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mankind.””! Most fascinatingly, Doty noticed a link between Hermes and 
hermeneutics, the function of establishing and conveying meaning: 


Hermes carries messages from one person or deity to another; he does not 
always originate them, and he may select or adapt what he alone chooses to 
present, and when. As the divine messenger, he participates in the 
formidable creative power of Zeus as its facilitator, as the one who provides 
for bringing into language what was only potential.” 


Another famed trickster figure is Eshu or Eshu-Elegba. The Yoruba of 
West Africa related Eshu-Elegba to a number of diverse but related social 
spaces—‘“crossroads, compound entrances, market places, king’s palaces, 
shrines within compounds, and divining sessions.”*> What these threshold 
places have in common is mystery and liminality. It is easy to see how 
crossroads, entrances, shrines, and ceremonies are liminal, but from the Yoruba 
viewpoint the market is also a “marginal world, a place where the unexpected 
can occur and fortunes can be reversed”; there, as in all these locations, “Order 
is fragile” due to the “welter and diversity of forces for good and ill, of forces 
of change and transformation—personal and impersonal—that pervade human 
experience.”*4 At such sites, where the “awareness of the unexpected, of the 
accidental, and of fate, is heightened,” that is “where Eshu must be 
acknowledged.””° Based on this account, John Pemberton concluded that Eshu- 
Elegba was a trickster deity, characterized by caprice, deception, provocation, 
and potential harm. He may trip you and trick you, but his trickery “must not 
be seen simply as deceit; it is a power,” specifically the power of “secret action” 
and unpredictable changes of course.”° Moises Lino e Silva finds Eshu in the 
Afro-Brazilian religion of Umbanda, where he is “the god of all agreements and 
disagreements, lord of all paths and crossroads and the master of all order and 
confusion.”?’ Umbanda’s Eshu is the vehicle for a “radical sort of 
transformation of ... the very existential order and of the very epistemological 
basis from which to judge existence.”** Eshu thus represents and brings 


*1 Doty, “A Lifetime of Trouble-Making,” 55. 
» Doty, “A Lifetime of Trouble-Making,” 62. 
°3 Pemberton, “Eshu-Elegba,” 22. 

°4 Pemberton, “Eshu-Elegba,” 25. 

°5 Pemberton, “Eshu-Elegba,” 25. 

6 Pemberton, “Eshu-Elegba,” 26. 

27 Lino e Silva, “Ontological Confusion,” 34 

28 Lino e Silva, “Ontological Confusion,” 43-4. 
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confusion but a kind of confusion that devotees understand and value; Lino e 
Silva makes the pregnant observation that Brazilian evangelical Christians do 
not appreciate such confusion, deeming it inappropriate, sinful, and literally 
devilish. We will return to this point shortly. 

Traditional and indigenous religions and mythology are replete with 
trickster figures. Paul Radin’s classic 1956 study chronicled the Winnebago 
(Native American) character Wakdjunkaga, which translates as “the tricky 
one.” Radin branded Wakdjunkaga a fool and breaker of taboos, mentally a 
child; more importantly, though, he “is at one and the same time creator and 
destroyer, giver and negator....He possesses no values, moral or social, is at the 
mercy of his passions and appetites, yet through his actions all values come into 
being.””? Throughout Native American and African societies, tricksters star in 
folktales in the guise of animals such as coyotes, hyenas, birds, snakes, and 
insects. The Asante (West African) trickster Anansi was depicted as a spider. A 
typical boundary-crosser and messenger from the gods, Emily Marshall opined 
that he “existed halfway between the earth and the sky and had the power to 
restructure both the world of the divine and the human”; although selfish and 
antisocial, Anansi “brought both wisdom and stories to earth from the realm of 
Nyame [the high god]” thereby bestowing on humanity “the fundamentals of 
civilization, wisdom (knowledge) and stories (history).”°° 

We could multiply examples of the trickster, but he is actually only one 
actor in a cast of religious exceptions. The so-called ritual clown exists in many 
religions; a human being rather than a god, a ritual clown like the Hopi tsukskut 
or the Yaqui Chapayeka accompanies many otherwise serious religious rituals. 
The masked Chapayeka, for instance, injects an element of innovation and 
comedy through his performance, which is sometimes “playful and quite 
intentionally very funny” and at other times “more straightforward, aloof, or 
even frightening.”*! And like tricksters, they can cross or erase boundaries, even 
the boundary between sacred and profane. With their behavioral 
unpredictability they “do not just represent otherness in the world-outside-the- 
ritual, they bring it with them’”—which does not contradict or subvert the ritual 
but “is a part of the efficacy and power of the total ritual.”°? The well-known 
role of shaman likewise achieves its effects—especially healing—by crossing 
boundaries (e.g. “soul flight” to the spirit realm) and by integrating spirits into 
his/her body and personality, thus becoming a multiple person capable of seeing 


29 Radin, The Trickster, ix. 

30 Marshall, “Liminal Anansi: Symbol of Order and Chaos,” 31-2. 
3! Keisalo, “A Semiotics of Comedy,” 102. 

>? Keisalo, “A Semiotics of Comedy,” 115-6. 
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multiple perspectives (spiritual and human, alive and dead) and living in an 
ongoing state of flux. 

Finally, anthropologists, folklorists, and religious studies scholars have 
documented entire ritual complexes that seem to challenge and invert social 
relations, including political hierarchies. Variously named “rituals of rebellion,” 
“rituals of reversal,” and “symbolic inversions,” they involve violations or 
exceptions to gender roles and dress, caste exclusions, sexual norms, and 
political statuses. Of the most interest to us are occasions when the king or other 
authority is insulted, reviled, abused, or even attacked. During the South 
African Swazi Incwala or Ncwala ceremony, participants sang scathing 
critiques of the king, such as “you have wronged/bend great neck/those and 
those they hate him, they hate the king. King alas for your fate/King they reject 
thee/King, they hate thee.”** When the king emerged from his sanctuary, he 
appeared in the guise of Silo, the “monster of legends.” Nevertheless, the ritual 
ultimately concluded in the reinstallation of the king and the health of the Swazi 
people and land. 

Clearly, tricksters and tricksterish behaviors are abundant in the world’s 
religions and cultures. Some observers have even claimed to find trickstery in 
Judeo-Christian scripture. Robert Miller argued that wise king Solomon was a 
trickster, comparing him to the Lenape (Native American) trickster 
Wehixamukes, emphasizing that the king was born from an anomalous union 
(the adultery of David and Bathsheba), had a voracious sexual appetite, founded 
the genre of wisdom literature, and was regarded as a fool and “man-who- 
misunderstands.”** Miller and others have further nominated Abraham, Joseph, 
Isaac, Esther, and of course the serpent in the garden for the trickster 
designation, and John Anderson presents an extended case for Jacob. But 
Anderson grants that Jacob did not act alone and that Yahweh behaved, in that 
moment and in other moments in the Bible, as a deceiver and a trickster—part 
of what he calls a “theology of deception” that justifies divine dishonesty “as 
serving a larger theological purpose: deception employed in the interest of 
YHWH’s fidelity to the covenant and the covenant people.”** Dean Nicholas 
too discovered lying and deception liberally distributed through the 
Pentateuch,*° and Kathleen Warwick-Smith bluntly dubbed Yahweh a trickster, 
whose comportment in Genesis and elsewhere “reveals his trickster leanings. 
He is a liminal figure, a loner, possesses an ambiguous gender identity, is 


33 Kuper, An African Aristocracy, 204. 

34 Miller, “Solomon the Trickster,” 503. 

35 Anderson, Jacob and the Divine Trickster, 178. 
36 Nicholas, The Trickster Revisited. 
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devious, and acts with an impetus towards cultural development and progress 
through an emissary and culture hero, in this story, Eve.”*” 

As appealing as it is to haul the biblical god into the trickster tent, lying 
and deviousness alone do not a trickster make. Warwick-Smith has to confess 
that relative to prototypical tricksters like Hermes, Eshu, and the rest, “the 
Hebrew god pales in comparison”; he “is far more serious, far less burlesque, 
and consequently far less fun.”** We must concur. The biblical god and the 
trickster do not operate in the same “modality,” to use a term from Babcock- 
Abrahams: the trickster inhabits “the comic modality ... where violation is 
generally the precondition for laughter and communitas, and there tends to be 
an incorporation of the outsider, a leveling of hierarchy, a reversal of statuses.” 
In contrast, she held that Yahweh and the religious and social traditions that 
flow from him dwell in “the tragic type and pattern. In this modality, the 
individual who violates the boundaries of what is generally conceived as the 
social or human structure is punished, and the social order is preserved by the 
projection of evil onto the victim.” 

“What is the price we pay,” Warwick-Smith sagely asks, “in our Judeo- 
Christian dominated society with a sanitized deity unable to hold the dualism 
of light and dark?”"° Because the Abrahamic god works in only one mode (call 
it tragedy, seriousness, sobriety, or “truth’”), there is no room in him for the other 
modes that undeniably compose the natural and social world. The monotheistic 
Yahweh is a monochrome god in a colorful universe. His very (putative) 
constancy and immutability make him the total anti-trickster (a few tricks and 
deceptions notwithstanding). He is the rock of ages as the continents drift 
beneath him, the ground of being in a universe of becoming, the unmoved in a 
world of motion. But this means that inconstancy, mutability, and all of the 
other things that he is not become marginalized and demonized as evil, heresy, 
blasphemy (Ioan-Alexandru Gradinaru labels the trickster the “deity of the 
blasphemous language’”*') as evinced by the evangelical horror of confusion 
recounted by Lino e Silva above. Traces of violation remain in Christian 
cultures, like the practice of carnival, which in its twelfth-century Roman form 
was “the principal manifestation and proof of an irreducible popular proclivity 
for entertainment and hilarity, for the grotesque, for laughter, for parody, and 
for derision, all of which are tendencies clearly opposed to the austerity and 


37 Warwick-Smith, “Yahweh. Trickster,” 4. 
38 Warwick-Smith, “Yahweh. Trickster,” 1. 
39 Babcock-Abrahams, “A Tolerated Margin of Mess,” 153. 
40 Warwick-Smith, “Yahweh. Trickster,” 8. 
41 Gradinaru, “The Ways of the Trickster.” 
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rigidity of high culture in general, and to the clerical one in particular.” It is 
little wonder that the Catholic Church “resolutely condemned and sometimes 
repressed all the practices” associated with the festival, not least masking which 
acquired satanic meanings but also temporary trickster-like transformations of 
“boys into girls, men into animals, adults into children, and even Christians into 
Mohammedans.””? 

Those accustomed to living in a Yahweh-centric society often miss the 
oppressiveness of a spiritual regime of unrelenting order. However, through the 
eyes of those encountering it for the first time, we can recapture some of the 
shock and discomfort. During the 1810s and 1820s an event known as the 
“Polynesian iconoclasm” unfolded across indigenous Pacific island societies; 
locals turned away from their traditional religions, even demolished temples 
and desecrated sacred objects, and embraced Christianity. Missionaries and 
Western explorers naturally saw this as the triumph of the one true god. What 
they failed to appreciate is that periodic, indeed annual, overthrowing of 
religious norms and institutions was part of Polynesian culture: each November, 
when the constellation Pleiades was rising, social rules were loosened and social 
distinctions reduced or ignored: on Tahiti, 


people drank large quantities of kava and sang blasphemous cursing songs. 
Commoners and nobles, men and women, then bathed together in the 
ocean....Over the next four days, sexual orgies and feasting took 
place....During this period of revelry the high priest was secluded and 
blindfolded so that he would not see the violations of sacred restriction.“ 


In the process, temples and artifacts were destroyed. Then a few months later 
as Pleiades sank below the horizon, order was restored: sacred statues were 
displayed in “a dramatic performance through which gods were called to 
sanctify their images and then sent away, leaving only priests and high chiefs 
as their representatives.”** Yet there was always uncertainty that traditional 
rules and authority might be permanently unmade. Then in June 1815 as the 
stars descended, the Christianized chief Pomare asserted control, instructing 
local chiefs and priests to dispose of pagan temples and objects, inaugurating a 
new politics and political theology based on the new god, Jehovah. What he, 
his followers, and other islanders did not expect, and discovered to their dismay, 


” Testa, Rituality and Social (Dis)Order, 21. 
3 Testa, Rituality and Social (Dis)Order, 114. 
44 Sissons, The Polynesian Iconoclasm, 14. 

45 Sissons, The Polynesian Iconoclasm, 17. 
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was that Jehovah/Yahweh did not brook any further uncertainty or challenge to 
his order; the cycle of structure and anti-structure was abolished, replaced by 
stifling spiritual monotony, which drove some islanders to repudiate 
Christianity. 


And Yet It Moves: 
The Trickster Nature of Post-Modernity and Politics 


The rock of ages has been eroding for a long time. A turning point was 
Galileo’s revelation that the earth is neither central nor static, inspiring his 
apocryphal and defiant comment (“e pur si muove”) after the Church 
condemned his discovery. Jumping to the modern era, almost two centuries ago 
Marx warned in the 1848 “Communist Manifesto” that, “AII that is solid melts 
into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses, his real conditions of life, and his relations with his kind.” Hardly 
a decade later, Darwin taught that variations and change, not ideal types and 
stasis, were the reality of biological life. Less than thirty years more passed 
before Nietzsche announced the death of God: in The Gay Science (section 125), 
the message comes from a madman, who queries, without the fixed ground of 
being, “Whither is [the universe] moving now? Whither are we moving? Away 
from all suns? Are we not plunging continually? Backward, sideward, forward, 
in all directions? Is there any up or down? Are we not straying, as through an 
infinite nothing? Do we not feel the breath of empty space?” Nietzsche 
emphasized the vertigo, the nausea of gazing into such an abyss, but he got 
cause and effect backward: the universe was not suddenly moving because 
Christianity’s god was dead, but rather that god was dead to us, was no longer 
credible, because we suddenly noticed the universe moving. 

The injuries to conventional political theology accelerated around the 
turn of the century, coming from every angle. Einstein’s general relativity 
theory and anthropology’s cultural relativism both corroded previous 
certainties: no longer was there a single absolute point from which to view and 
judge the world but instead the position (physical or cultural) of the observer 
shaped the perception of knowledge and truth. Disorientation was evident in the 
art and literature of the late nineteenth century and only exacerbated by the 
destruction wrought by World War I. From those ashes artistic/intellectual 
movements like Dada and surrealism arose. In his 1918 “Dada Manifesto,” 
Tristan Tzara wrote, 
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There is no ultimate truth ... Does anyone think that, by a minute refinement 
of logic, they have demonstrated the truth and established the correctness 
of their opinions?...I detest greasy objectivity, and harmony, the science 
that finds everything in order ... I am against systems, the most acceptable 
system is on principle to have none.” 


According to Jed Rasula, the potent mix of “irreverence and ingenuity” coursing 
through Dada (and subsequent styles like surrealism, cubism, etc.) endorsed and 
embraced “destruction as a creative weapon’; enacting the Nietzschean dictum 
to give a push to anything that is already falling, and “[r]realizing there would 
be no return to normal life after the hostilities [of the war] ceased, the Dadaists 
assaulted any lingering fantasy of normality,” let alone of the pipedream of 
constancy.” 

At the same moment that the Great War was ending and Dada was being 
born, many were celebrating or mourning the reign of absurdity. Echoing Marx, 
Yeats wrote in his 1920 poem “The Second Coming,” “Things fall apart, the 
center cannot hold, mere anarchy is loosed upon the world.” The Second World 
War only superficially restored sense to the world (a sense of good versus evil, 
of freedom versus totalitarianism) while threatening all sense—especially the 
sense of a omnipotent and loving god—with the Holocaust and the atomic 
bomb. These experiences birthed Sartre’s 1943 Being and Nothingness and 
Camus’ novels The Stranger (1942) and The Plague (1947), introducing 
existentialism with its burden of freedom and its obligation of choice (heresy, 
hairesis, in an earlier age of Church domination). 

The human-made (and thus human-changeable) nature of social life 
was heralded from multiple quarters. Knowledge was a language game 
(Wittgenstein), social systems were merely regimes of truth (Foucault), and 
even science, that bastion of facts, lurched from one paradigm to the next 
(Kuhn). For the social sciences, Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann’s 1966 
The Social Construction of Reality was the ultimate statement of the social 
origin of knowledge. But worse was to come, for instance Jean Baudrillard’s 
1981 Simulacra and Simulation, prophesying how simulation does not represent 
reality but replaces reality and “threatens the difference between the ‘true’ and 
the ‘false,’ the ‘real’ and the ‘imaginary.””** The simulation does not “refer to” 
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reality, rather producing “models of a real without origin or reality: a hyperreal” 
which is sometimes more appealing, if not more convincing, than reality.” 

Thus we have crossed a line from modernity to post-modernity, from 
truth to post-truth. Although characterized in different ways by rival scholars, 
post-modernity stresses the subjective, the superficial, the spontaneous, the 
unofficial and non-bureaucratic. It doubts progress, let alone truth: in most 
versions, there is no ultimate reality, no certain truth, no absolute ground or 
center. Hence, knowledge is “decentered,” especially displacing Western and 
Christian society from the center and “provincializing” it. A culmination of at 
least two centuries of intellectual and practical effort, post-modernity leaves the 
individual both saturated with “facts” and claims and saddled with the 
responsibility to figure it out for herself. Or, in the words of Walter Truett 
Anderson, in the traditional pre-modern condition there was no choice, for 
reality was given: “If you choose, you are at least modern. If you know you are 
choosing, you are postmodern.””° 

Most recently, Zygmunt Bauman expressed the lived quality of late 
modernity or post-modernity as “liquid.” Unlike solids, fluids “cannot easily 
hold their shape”; “Fluids, so to speak, neither fix space nor bind time.... [They] 
do not keep to any shape for long and are constantly ready (and prone) to change 
it.”>! Reiterating the intuitions of Marx and Nietzsche more than a century prior, 
Bauman argued that we simply “found the pre-modern solids in a fairly 
advanced state of disintegration,” pulverized by economic, political, scientific, 
artistic, and philosophical forces.” And, repeating the lessons of Dada and 
existentialism, the individual finds herself in, 


an individualized, privatized version of modernity, with the burden of 
pattern-weaving and the responsibility for failure falling primarily on the 
individual’s shoulders. It is the patterns of dependency and interaction 
whose turn to be liquefied has now come. They are now malleable to an 
extent unexperienced by, and unimaginable for, past generations; but like 
all fluids they do not keep their shape for long.** 


Indeed, to employ Marx’s stronger language, sometimes life and reality feel so 
volatile that they have morphed from liquid to gas. 
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The keywords of post-modernity are heard often enough: discontinuity, 
flux, transience, hybridity, borderlands, rupture, emergence. One term seized 
upon by diverse thinkers is /iminality. Originally developed in ritual studies, 
liminality (from Latin, /imen, threshold) denotes the transition from one status 
to another (child to adult, single to married, profane to sacred) and especially 
the moment of statuslessness when the person undergoing transformation is 
“betwixt and between,” neither child nor adult, etc. In the formulation of its 
most renowned advocate, anthropologist Victor Tumer, liminality is a 
temporary state, for neither the individual nor the society can remain in limbo 
(from Latin, limbus, border or edge) for long.** But liminality is also powerful 
and creative: it is a nursery where new types and new forms arise. 

What many scholars have diagnosed in the post-modern condition, 
though, is a situation of permanent liminality. One of its most ardent 
spokesmen, Arpad Szakolczai, defines permanent liminality as what “simply 
happens when a temporary suspension of, or deviation from, the normal, 
everyday, taken for granted state of affairs becomes permanent.”*° Elsewhere 
he adds that life today “involves an infinite period of transition, in which the 
stable elements of social life, representing not just rigid external constraints on 
individual freedom, but also the condition of possibility of meaningful life, are 
one by one liquidated.”*° He and others have opined that permanent liminality 
is a situation of being frozen on the threshold, but this is not quite right, or at 
least not quite how most people experience it most of the time. Rather than 
being stuck in one spot (although, admittedly, some confront it in that way, such 
as asylum seekers or refugees in camps or holding stations), permanent 
liminality is encountered as an indefinite series of thresholds. Instead of 
expecting things to remain the same (a thoroughly pre-modern mentality) in 
regards to job and career, lifestyle, institutions and values, or political 
authorities, or even expecting to change and then settle or abide in a new 
condition, we have more or less come to anticipate change to be persistent and 
unending; no sooner than we cross a threshold, personal or collective, and enter 
anew “room” do we face another threshold and another room, and then another 
and another ad infinitum. A trivial but telling example is the voyage that music 
fans have made from vinyl records to cassette tapes to compact discs to mp3s 
to whatever comes next—or the eternal pursuit of the next generation of iPhone. 

Where we do align with Szakolczai is in his identification of permanent 
liminality with the trickster. In various articles and books he invokes the figure 
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of the trickster, the restless crosser of boundaries; at one point he equates 
permanent liminality with trickster liminality. And all of this, finally, converges 
on the political. At virtually the same moment that Dada artists were making 
and performing their art, and Yeats was suffering the collapse of the center, 
political scientist Carl Schmitt was reformulating political theology. As noted 
at the outset of this essay, Schmitt located the heart of political authority not in 
order but in exception; real power comes not in following the law—that is 
procedure, not sovereignty—but in unmaking and remaking the law. Law and 
all its concomitants (institutions, constitutions, etc.) are not stable or settled 
once and for all; they emerge from the mind—and more importantly, the will— 
of political actors. The key notion for Schmitt is “the decision,” which is akin 
to the miracle in religion; it is the eruption or hierophany of a willing agent into 
the social order, a second and ongoing creation, never finished, never closed. 

Westerners like to believe that the political order, especially the 
democratic order, sits on some bedrock (i.e. a constitution or an underlying 
political culture), but even that bedrock is tectonic. After all, some human 
agents had to write the constitution in the first place, and other human agents 
can interpret it, amend it, ignore it, or replace it altogether. As long as there is 
general, usually tacit, consensus on what the rules and procedures are, and a 
commitment to honor those rules and procedures, political life seems orderly. 
However, recent experience has demonstrated how truly vulnerable and 
dependent political order is—and how a condition of permanent political 
liminality can be fomented in which every aspect of law and political interaction 
is contestable and contested, is “politicized” in the sense of being made subject 
to acts of will and battles of will. At the extreme, even the most basic concepts 
and commitments, like “democracy” itself, are critiqued, questioned, and 
potentially rejected. 

Already a century ago Schmitt wondered whether “the sovereign” in 
the strong sense actually existed, and we might ponder whether we would want 
one to exist. But surely there have been, indeed lately there has been a wave of, 
authoritarian, “populist” parties and executives who show little regard for 
traditions, institutions, constitutions, or law—or for truth itself. The twentieth 
century had its share of demagogues and dictators, like Lenin and Stalin, 
Mussolini and Hitler, and Mao. Ironically, at the moment when communism 
was imploding and liberal democracy was celebrating its triumph, a new 
generation of authoritarians was coming to office—Andreas Papandreou 
(Greece, 1981), Alberto Fujimori (Peru, 1990), Silvio Berlusconi (Italy, 1994), 
Viktor Orban (Hungary 1998 and 2010), Recep Tayyip Erdogan (Turkey, 
premier 2003, president 2014), Lech Kaczynski (Poland, 2005) and Andrzej 
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Duda (Poland, 2015), Vladimir Putin (Russia, president 2000, prime minister 
2008, president again 2012), and Jair Bolsonaro (Brazil, 2019), not to mention 
parties such as France’s National Front (now National Rally), Germany’s 
Alternative fiir Deutschland, and Holland’s People’s Party of Freedom waiting 
to turn popularity into power. 

Most if not all of these figures and parties represent some form of 
“populism” in the sense that they mobilize “the people” (typically conceived in 
nationalist or ethnic/racial terms) against a putative enemy comprising not only 
foreigners and migrants but “liberals,” other political parties, and the political 
system itself, which allegedly obstructs the will of the people, embodied in the 
person of the leader. William Mazzarella calls such populism a political 
theology, in which the president or premier or prime minister is the sacred 
nation’s salvific agent in whom followers/devotees place complete faith.°’ This 
level of personalistic leadership and authority is by definition and necessarily 
anti-institutional, ideally “unmediated’” and therefore highly labile and 
unpredictable. And a consistent script or set of tactics repeats across cases, 
featuring demonizing the opposition; marginalizing (and if possible dissolving) 
the legislature; disregarding (and if possible rewriting) the constitution; packing 
the courts with loyalists; insulting, intimidating, or assuming control over the 
media; and undermining and discrediting any “experts” and their “facts” that 
might threaten the regime. 

These are recognizable schemes of the postmodern trickster. In fact, 
Xymen Kurowska and Anatoly Reshetnikov apply the moniker “trickstery” to 
Putin’s Russia, referring to behavior that “produces normatively undecidable 
situations that exceed the analytical capacities of, for example, the strategic use 
of norms, norm contestation, and stigma management literatures”; among the 
tools utilized by Putin and his cronies are “satire, prevarication and ambiguity 
about the truth,”°* as well as flat-out lying and denial and allegedly 
assassination. Masha Gessen goes further, positing a “Putin paradigm” that 
equally implicates Donald Trump: “Both Trump and Putin use language 
primarily to communicate not facts or opinions but power: it’s not what the 
words mean that matters but who says them and when. This makes it impossible 
to negotiate with them and very difficult for journalists to cover them.”°? Noting 
the natural affinity between the two men (and other strongmen like Kim Jong 
Un and Xi Jinping), Gessen continues, paraphrasing Marshall McLuhan, “Lying 
is the message. It’s not just that both Putin and Trump lie, it is that they lie in 
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the same way and for the same purpose: blatantly, to assert power over truth 
itself.” Why such inveterate lying? “Tricksters can consolidate their power by 
purposefully ‘magnifying the flux,’” Kurowska and Reshetnikov justifiably 
reason. 

Which brings us finally to Trump the would-be sovereign, who fits 
Orrin Klapp’s profile of the “clever hero,” Klapp’s term for the trickster: 


He may not be a good man—indeed, he is usually far from being an 
exemplar of virtue, nor is he outstanding as a servant of his group. 

He is supreme for wit, resourcefulness, nimbleness, elusiveness, 
deceit, impudence, and sense of humor. 

He does not meet an opponent head-on but prefers to trick him. He 
is a specialist in triumphant but sometimes shady transactions which, on the 
whole, amuse people more than they outrage them. 

[He aims to] inflict a loss of prestige on those who oppose him....It 
is also important that his opponent should be humiliated in some comic 
way. “Insult to injury” is the motto....Taunting, derision and impudence are 
an essential part of and a fitting climax to the role. 

[He possesses] a mental facility like jiujitsu before which even 
people of capacity feel discomfited and naive. Not profundity but a quick 
sureManiess demonstrated in encounter with others is the mark of a clever 
hero. 


I am not arguing here that Trump is a real trickster; as much as some 
analysts are eager to crown him the trickster-king of America, he departs from 
the classic trickster in essential ways—he occupied a seat of power, which 
tricksters ordinarily do not, and he was stubbornly and ironically consistent in 
everything from his macho persona to his blue-suit-and-red-tie uniform and his 
sophomoric name-calling and Twitter rants. Plus, hardly a solo performer, he 
operates with an entire ecosystem buoying and emboldening him, from the alt- 
right and Anonymous to QAnon and all manner of lone and organized internet 
“trolls” (another overlooked but productive mythological character). Morten 
Axel Pedersen holds that Trump resembles less the trickster and more the 
wrestler of World Wrestling Entertainment fame (a business with which he was 
directly associated). Pedersen reckons that Trump, a character in his own 
pugilistic soap opera, is “both [trickster and wrestler] at the same time...a dual 
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or composite figure, who may display both a wrestler and a trickster side 
depending on the moment and setting.”’ Others have proposed different models 
for him, from stand-up comedian and carnival barker to reality-television star, 
ruthless businessman, schoolyard bully, and sociopath. Indeed, the 
impossibility of classifying him, of restricting him to just one category, may be 
his most tricksterish quality and also why it has proven “to be so difficult to 
further destabilize and deflate him” whether with comedy, political criticism, 
or fact checking.™ 

Whether Trump, Putin, and their ilk constitute a latter-day Loki is less 
important than how they represent and exploit what Helena Bassil-Morozow 
calls the “trickster impulse,”®* which we could summarize as a cavalier, often 
gleeful, and frequently contemptuous attitude toward established rules and 
accepted truths in pursuit of the trickster-actor’s interests and agendas. The 
trickster impulse is less authoritarian than epicurean, arguably less Schmittian 
than Schopenhauerian—the consummate imposition of will on reality. Roland 
Boer captures the trickster impulse in his study of political myth, which (like 
all myth?) evinces “the eschatological process characterized by the future 
perfect—what will have been,” the “political possibilities” of such myth- 
speaking (or, in the Putin/Trump paradigm, mis-speaking) being inherently 
“ambiguous and contradictory, for reaction and subversion operate in a 
dialectical tension. And so the potential for subversion arises in a sly and 
cunning manner.”® As Lewis Hyde aptly put it in the title of his book, the 
trickster (deity or demagogue) “makes this world”®°: when he is finished, the 
world “will have been” as he left it. 


Conclusion 


“Modernity lost a valuable psychic resource in abandoning its 
trickster/medial fool myth,” Susan Rowland insisted.°’ Of course, tricksters are 
far from absent on the (post)modern scene; we find them in counter-heroes and 
anti-heroes from Brer Rabbit and Bart Simpson to the Joker, the latter of whom, 
as portrayed by Heath Ledger, prides himself as an agent of anarchy and chaos, 
a subverter of order. In fact, Mary Douglas heralded the joke as an “opportunity 
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for realizing that the accepted pattern has no necessity. Its excitement lies in the 
suggestion that any particular ordering of experience may be arbitrary and 
subjective,” injecting “an exhilarating sense of freedom from form in 
general.””°8 

If popular culture and populist politics remember the trickster, it is 
scholarship and spirituality in the West that have largely forgotten him, and the 
project of this essay has been to recover the trickster as just such a psychic and 
analytical resource. Much of the contemporary world makes more sense 
through the lens of the trickster than through the lens of rational discourse (and 
its nemesis, the lie) and of the biblical god. This is certainly the case with post- 
truth politicians like Putin and Trump, whose unwavering popularity among 
their base suggests something deeper and more primal, more emotional and 
mythical, than ordinary politics. It forces us to ponder that politics transcends 
or escapes rational discourse, sober deliberation, and respect for precedent and 
law. Instead, we confront the extent to which law and order themselves—their 
formation, application, enforcement—depend on the participation in, the 
personification of, law by social actors, not only executives but legislators, 
police, judges, juries, and the rest. At every point, the political process is 
susceptible to human will, which echoes the trickster narrative. 

Hence, another grander ambition of the essay is to reform political 
theology on the recognition that a stable god like Yahweh is not the only or best 
prism for contemplating power, nor is the theology in political theology 
necessarily about religion per se. Rather, Victoria Kahn encourages us to 
contemplate political theology as “poiesis,” making, formation, creation or re- 
creation” —whether by a monotheistic god, a trickster being, or a contemporary 
political leader. The function of political theology is, or should be, not so much 
to settle our political rules and roles, to solve political problems or to legitimate 
existing political order, as to provide symbolic tools to better understand our 
political, social, and even physical reality—a reality, we have come to 
appreciate and can no longer deny, that is defined more by flux than stability, 
movement than stasis, invention than order. For this end, like the totem for Lévi- 
Strauss, the trickster is good to think. Thinking through the trickster, we can 
honor order while seizing the wicked and vertiginous freedom “that promises 
contemporary creativity parallel to the figure’s primordial contributions in the 
order of things.””° 
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